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saved from the priestly feasts. Ears were represented by small patches 
of black or yellow, sometimes by both colors united. These gods were 
carried in battle on kauila poles, most of them having no other suffi- 
cient support, and being also too small to be placed over the head of a 
priest, as has been suggested " (page 35). Naturally, few of these 
objects have been preserved, and only nine are enumerated in Mr 
Brigham's list. 

Anuu. — Mr Brigham illustrates a very interesting relic of Captain 
Cook's visit to the island, — a model of the obelisk-like structure from 
which the priests of the Hawaiian temple delivered their oracular com- 
munications. These structures were enclosed within the temple, and 
the example described by Cook was about four feet square at the base 
and twenty feet high. They were made usually of wicker and covered 
with kapa cloth and had a small door for the admission of the priest. 
The model, which is 2o\ inches high and elaborately finished in feathers, 
was brought away by the Cook expedition and is now preserved in the 
Hof Museum at Vienna. 

The publication of this valuable memoir proclaims the wisdom of 
the founder of the Bishop Museum, who by his opportune liberality 
made the preservation of Hawaiian historic treasures possible ; and by 
the same token the world will know that the present management of the 
institution appreciates the important fact that the benefits of a great 
public museum should not be confined to a small community in the 
Pacific and the visitors who happen that way, but should extend to the 
whole civilized world. William Henry Holmes. 

Pipes and Smoking Customs of the American Aborigines, Based on Mate- 
rial in the U. S. National Museum. By Joseph D. McGuire. 
(Report of the U. S. National Museum for 1897.) Washington : 
1899. 8°, pages 351-645, 5 plates, 239 figures. 
A work on the pipes and smoking customs of the aborigines of North 
America has long been needed by students of aboriginal art and cus- 
tom. The monograph by Mr McGuire has therefore been read with 
much interest and not without profit. The objects with which it deals 
have engaged my attention more or less for the last fifteen years, and 
since my report on Mound Explorations (Twelfth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology) was submitted for publication, I have hoped 
that some one would take up the subject and prepare a memoir on 
it. More than once, if my memory serves me correctly, the question as 
to who would do the work was the subject of discussion between myself 
and others interested. I was pleased, therefore, at the appearance of 
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Mr McGuire's paper, especially as I know from personal acquaintance 
with the author that it is his custom, when he takes up a subject, ta 
dig, if possible, to the root and, after due consideration of the opin- 
ions of other investigators, to draw and to state fearlessly his own> 
conclusions. 

Although this brief review will be devoted chiefly to a discussion of 
points in regard to which I differ with the author, I take pleasure 
in stating that his work is timely, and on the whole a valuable, useful, 
and much needed contribution to the literature relating to aboriginal 
art and custom. It brings together in compact form the data relating 
to the subject of which it treats, which could previously be obtained 
only by search through many volumes and the examination of numer- 
ous collections, for the author, notwithstanding the statement in the- 
title of his work, has evidently searched a number of other collections 
than those of the National Museum, though the latter have been taken 
as a basis. To a large extent the memoir will relieve students of this 
laborious research, and any work which does this is always valuable even 
though all the author's conclusions may not be accepted. 

The chief criticism to be offered is directed to what may be deemed 
a lack of system in classification, and to the author's conclusion as to the 
very modern origin of some specimens and even types. His classifica- 
tion of pipes appears to be as follows : 

Tubular pipes. Pipe bowls without stems. 

Heavy animal and bird pipes. Monitor pipes. 

Rectangular pipes. Micmac pipes. 

Disk pipes. Iroquoian pipes. 

Bird pipes. Mound pipes. 

Double conoidal pipes. Idol pipes. 

Great pipes. Catlinite and Siouan pipes. 

Pipes of the Northwest coast. Miscellaneous Pueblo pipes. 

Delaware types. Indeterminate types. 

Southern types. Atlantic coast pipes. 

Some unique types. Southern mound pipes. 

This classification, if intended to be in any sense scientific, is in my 
opinion defective. 

I am fully aware that a satisfactory classification of the antiquities of 
any extensive section has not yet been accomplished. It of course 
would have been a difficult task for Mr McGuire to make an entirely 
satisfactory arrangement where the forms are so varied, and at the same- 
time to have this correspond in some degree with the geographical 
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distribution of the types. Yet it seems that a better and more systematic 
classification than that adopted might have been made. The best 
results in this direction, so far as my observations extend, are obtained 
by the method followed by Professor Holmes in dealing with pottery. 
He first strips, as it were, — that is, omits from consideration, — the 
ornamentation and figure forms so far as possible, leaving the simple 
basal forms ; these he arranges in comprehensive classes or groups by 
certain leading or more essential characters, without regard to geo- 
graphical distribution or ethnic relation. In the subdivision of these 
primary classes, the more restricted, and, if found practicable, the 
geographical distribution are taken into consideration. Some such 
arrangement as this would doubtless have been more scientific, more 
systematic, and far preferable to that adopted by Mr McGuire. Even 
an arbitrary division, first into primary groups by leading characters, 
would have been better than that followed, and would have avoided 
confusion. 

Such titles as " Mound pipes," " Great pipes," " Southern mound 
pipes," etc., are certainly without any typical or real classificatory sig- 
nification. The term " Mound pipes," if used with its ordinary meaning, 
includes a number of types and more than one of Mr McGuire's divisions 
or classes, hence is confusing and inappropriate ; it might stand in a broad 
sense in contrast with "Surface pipes," or possibly "Modern pipes" 
but not as referring to a particular type. His application of the term 
" Monitor pipe " is different from that which I have understood it to 
be, or at least includes, according to the examples given, types different 
from that to which I have understood it to be applied. This, however 
would be of minor importance if the author were consistent in his 
arrangement. Comparing his figures 89 to 99, one with another, it 
would seem that there are included here two, if not three, different 
types. If we strip his figures 94 (among the monitor types), 128, and 
130 (among the mound types) of their ornaments, we have the simple 
platform or monitor type, the slight curve in the base of the latter being 
insufficient to constitute a type. The pipes represented by figures 92, 
93, and 95 are, at least apparently, but modifications of the platform or 
monitor type, and such forms are so classed by Thruston. That the 
term " Mound pipe " has been used, though very indefinitely, to indicate 
a class or type, is true, but such inappropriate terms should be dropped 
unless used in the broad sense of contrasting with " Surface pipes," etc. 
Another point in which I must differ with the author, if I understand 
him correctly, is the recent date to which he is disposed to relegate 
certain types. For fear the inference I draw may not be considered 
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exactly a fair one, I quote in full his statement made on pages 632- 
633: 

" The typical, elaborate, and artistic curved-base mound pipes, found 
to be contemporaneous with copper implements, are drilled by means 
of tubular and solid drills, almost necessarily made of metal. In certain 
instances the shapes of bowl cavities are of an irregular form, indicative 
of the use of a loose drill head ; which supposition, if correct, would 
suggest the use of either a pump or strap drill, probably the former, 
either of which implements appears to have been unknown to the natives 
prior to the advent of the whites. The polishing of this type of pipe is 
so perfect as to raise a suspicion of white influences. The common ob- 
servance on pipes of this type of marks which seem to be those of the 
file suggests white man's tools in fashioning them. The fine lines cut 
on many of these pipes would indicate the possible use of steel tools ; 
inlaid eyes suggest modern methods. Carving in the round as perfectly 
as is done in pipes of this type also implies modern influences and the 
presence of the white man, as do objects of copper covered with silver 
found in contact with these pipes. Besides this, the knowledge of the 
existence of the elephant and the finding in the mounds articles of un- 
doubted European origin are all suggestive of the comparative modern 
date of pipes of the curved-base mound type. It does not of necessity 
follow that these pipes were of foreign manufacture, but probably they 
were the handiwork of fur traders and hunters catering to native trade 
demands. The figures on these pipes are doubtless of totemic signifi- 
cance, and, with few exceptions, face the smoker ; and where an 
exception is noted, it is commonly observed that the stems on the front 
end have been broken. The figures beyond, being of men, beasts, 
birds, and reptiles, are seldom of determinable species. The finding of 
pipes of this type made of catlinite is indicative of modern influences, 
though by no means proof of it. The area of distribution of this type 
conforms to the route of the early French voyageur and of the mis- 
sionary." 

The same view is also expressed in that section of the paper devoted 
to " Mound pipes " where the author refers to metal implements used in 
carving them. That some of the classes or types of pipes are post- 
Columbian cannot be doubted, and I am inclined to agree with Mr 
McGuire that many of those found in the Atlantic coast region, some 
of them in mounds and so-called ancient graves, bear the impress of 
European influence, and are in some instances imitations of European 
forms, as I believe to be true in regard to some specimens of southern 
mound pottery ; but I am not prepared to go quite so far in this 
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direction as the author seems disposed to do in the above quotation and 
elsewhere in his paper. 

It is inferred from this language that he believes the pipes he desig- 
nates " Mound pipes " did not come into use until the French began to 
make their way into the northwest. He bases this opinion chiefly on 
three items : the supposed file marks on many specimens, the high 
polish of others, and the fact that the localities where specimens of this 
type have been found are along the lines of early French travel — that 
is, in central and southern Ohio, northwestern Illinois, and eastern 
Iowa. 

If this theory be correct, and these pipes were manufactured by 
the Indians, is it not a little strange that, with all the digging that has 
been done in Ohio and eastern Iowa, not a single file nor, so far as I 
am aware, a single steel or iron drill has been found ? In the mounds 
of western North Carolina, where types apparently copied after Euro- 
pean forms have been obtained, parts of iron or steel implements have 
been discovered. If, however, these " Mound pipes " were made by 
white traders for barter with the Indians, as Mr McGuire suggests as 
possible, it is strange that these traders should have adopted a pattern 
previously unknown both to Europeans and Indians. 

Although articles showing European contact have been found in two 
or three (or at most but very few) mounds of the sections from which 
the so-called " Mound pipes " have been obtained, the general and 
almost universal rule has been the other way, though pipes of this form 
have been found in many. If pipes of this form were made after inter- 
course between the Indians of these sections and the French began, 
then the mounds in which they have been found (for their presence is 
not attributable to intrusive burial) must have been built after such 
intercourse commenced. This being so, is it not remarkable that there 
should be in these mounds such a dearth of articles, aside from these 
pipes, showing contact with the whites ? 

There is, however, another objection to this theory, at least so far as 
pipes of this character found in Ohio mounds are concerned. It was not 
until the first half of the seventeenth century that the French began to 
work their way up the lakes, nor did they reach the interior of Ohio 
or traverse the Mississippi until the latter half of the same century. It 
follows as a necessary result of this theory that the mounds in which 
these pipes have been found were not built until after this movement 
of the French began, yet, as is generally admitted, Ohio, from about 
this date until the Shawnees and Delawares began to come into it 
about the commencement or in the early part of the following century, 
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was virtually without inhabitants, they having been driven out by the 
Iroquois. Who then were the builders of the Ohio mounds ? More- 
over, it is known from persons who visited the region of Chillicothe 
about or soon after the middle of the eighteenth century that these 
works were then looked upon as very ancient. 

Taking these facts into consideration, I do not think that Mr 
McGuire's theory on this point is tenable. I am no advocate of the 
very great antiquity claimed for the mounds and other ancient works 
of Ohio, yet I believe most of them antedate the appearance of the 
whites in that region and are possibly pre-Columbian ; and I believe 
also that the pipes designated " Mound pipes " by Mr McGuire are, 
both as to design and manufacture, to be attributed to the Indians. 

Previous to reading Mr McGuire's memoir I was impressed with 
the idea that the tubular pipe was comparatively rare and intrusive in 
the mound region, but he shows that it is of much more frequent 
occurrence than I supposed. He is inclined to look upon it as the 
most ancient form of pipe among the aborigines of North America, and 
is probably correct in this opinion. This being admitted, it would be 
interesting to ascertain, if possible, the section in which it first came 
into use. My own impression is that this is to be found somewhere on 
the Pacific slope. 

Other interesting questions are raised by the author in regard to the 
origin and distribution of certain types ; these have an interesting bear- 
ing on the lines of aboriginal trade and travel, but they must be passed 
over without further notice here. 

Notwithstanding the criticisms presented, which relate only to two 
points, we commend the work to students. 

Cyrus Thomas. 

The Natural History of the Musical Bow. A Chapter in the Developmental 
History of Stringed Instruments of Music. By Henry Balfour, 
M.A. {Primitive Types.) Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1899. 8°, 
87 pp., 61 figs., map. 

There are two ways of looking at human inventions, the one ethno- 
graphic, the other technographic. The ethnographer makes his home 
among tribesmen and tells the story of their industrial lives ; the tech- 
nographer pursues a single art over time and place until he knows it 
thoroughly. Mr Balfour (whose opportunities in the last regard are 
unparalleled, since he is curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford) 
has followed the latter in respect to the musical bow. The monograph 
here reviewed is devoted to the primitive forms only ; a second part 



